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ABSTRACT 

This  study  investigated  the  level  of  work  productivity  of  different  gender  of  academic  staff  in  selected  private 
universities  in  Central  Uganda.  The  study  sought  to  find  the:  (1)  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  respondents  understudy. 
(2)  Comparison  between  the  male  and  female  academic  staff  in  terms  of:  level  of  work  productivity.  Specifically  the 
descriptive  comparative  designs  and  survey  designs  were  utilized  in  this  study.  Utilizing  the  Slovene's  formula  the  actual 
number  of  respondents  (665)  was  computed.  The  purposive  sampling  technique  was  employed,  data  was  collected  from 
four  private  universities  which  included:  215  academic  staff  of  Kampala  International  University,77  academic  staff  from 
Nkumba  University,  65  academic  staff  from  Uganda  Christian  University,  and  37  academic  staff  from  Cavendish 
University  using  2  sets  of  non-standardized  and  research  devised  questionnaires.  Data  were  analyzed  using  the  mean,  and 
Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA).  The  overall  mean  score  on  level  of  work  productivity  was  interpreted  as  low. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  between  male  and  female  academic  staff  in  terms  of  their  level  of  work  productivity. 
The  findings  concluded  that,  better  outcomes  and  increased  productivity  is  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  better  work  place. 
The  study  recommended  that  productivity  measures  are  valuable  in  monitoring  targets  for  institutional  productivity 
improvement,  and  performance  in  order  to  retain  and  avoid  high  labor  turnover  of  the  staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  many  African  countries,  the  provision  of  higher  education  by  private  institutions  is  new  but  a  growing 
phenomenon.  When  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  however,  most  African  countries  have  been  slow  to  expand  the 
private  higher  education  sector  (Altbach,  1999).  Historically,  the  growth  of  private  universities  in  Uganda  has  been  fast 
after  liberalization  of  education  in  1988.  For  example,  Makerere  University  was  the  only  leading  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Uganda,  accounting  for  95  percent  of  the  total  university  enrolments  till  1988.  The  remaining  five  percent  of 
enrolment  were  shared  between  six  other  universities  at  Mbarara,  Ndejje,  Nkumba,  Islamic  University  in  Uganda,  Uganda 
Martyrs  University  and  Bugema.  The  enrolments  into  tertiary  institutions  over  the  last  10  years  increased  by  over 
90  percent  while  the  number  of  tertiary  institutions  increased  by  1.8  percent  in  the  same  period  (Senteza-Kajubi,  1999). 

Several  researchers  have  explored  staff  productivity  in  different  contexts.  In  the  view  of  Taylor  (1947), 
money  (or  to  take  it  more  broadly,  remuneration)  is  a  primary  incentive  to  workers.  Sangaire  (2007)  studied  salary 
payment  which  had  significant  effect  on  the  performance  of  teachers  in  Central  College,  Kawempe.  Kagubaire  in  2006  also 
studied  recruitment  and  employee  performance  in  private  universities  in  Uganda.  The  staff  of  Makerere  University 
complained  of  the  unattractive  general  terms  of  service  and  other  conditions  of  work.  Its  strategic  plan  2001-2005  also 
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pointed  out  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  university  was  its  non-competitive  terms  of  service.  The  levels  of 
remuneration  and  terms  of  service  were  not  very  competitive  in  the  job  market  leading  to  inadequate  motivation  and  poor 
retention  of  staff.  The  above  scenario  seemed  to  be  duplicated  among  private  universities  in  Central  Uganda.  However,  all 
these  studies  left  gaps  to  be  explored  which  this  proposed  study  will  attempt  to  investigate  further  to  isolate  factors 
affecting  employee  productivity  in  selected  private  universities  in  Uganda  such  as  employees'  benefits,  recognition  and 
acknowledgement,  work  conditions,  promotions,  work  productivity  in  terms  of  teacher  performance,  commitment  and 
resource  utilization.  Many  universities  have  few  professors,  senior  lecturers,  lecturers  which  implies  that  the  university 
may  not  achieve  their  goals  and  contribute  to  national  development  the  way  they  are  expected  to  do  due  to  lack  of  qualified 
teaching  staff.  There  are  several  factors  responsible  for  the  current  low  level  of  academic  productivity.  Some  of  these 
factors  are  not  yet  well  known  and  documented  which  this  study  intends  to  investigate  empirically. 

The  political  climate  of  the  1970's,  coupled  with  low  salaries,  drove  many  of  the  well  qualified  academics  out  of 
the  University  for  Greener  Pastures  abroad.  There  was  no  academic  freedom,  making  objective  teaching  impossible. 
Imprisonment  of  lecturers,  molestation  and  killings  by  state  security  agencies  were  a  common  occurrence  before  1988 
liberalization  of  education  by  the  government  of  Uganda.  This  indicates  that  there  is  need  for  more  institutions  at  tertiary 
level  to  absorb  the  high  numbers  of  students.  Over  a  period  of  8  years  10  new  private  universities  have  been  licensed  to 
operate,  through  National  Council  for  Higher  Education  (NCHE). 

In  recent  years,  a  series  of  studies  have  been  done  which  empirically  examine  the  determinants  of 
(as  well  as  the  relationship  between)  worker  productivity  and  earnings  (Holzer,  1988).  Productivity  is  defined  by 
Sutermeister  (1976)  as,  "output  per  employee  hour,  quality  considered".  Dorgan  (1994)  defines  productivity  as, 
"the  increased  functional  and  organizational  performance,  including  quality".  Productivity  is  a  ratio  to  measure  how  well 
an  organization  (or  individual,  industry,  country)  converts  input  resources  (labour,  materials,  machines  etc.)  into  goods  and 
services.  Productivity  (the  ratio  between  output  and  input)  is  often  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  organizational 
performance  (Hannula,  1999;  Tangen,  2005)  and  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  wealth  and  competitiveness  of  nations 
(Singh  et  al.,  2000;  Sink,  1983).  It  is  therefore,  necessary  to  gather  productivity  information  at  the  levels  of  nations, 
organizations,  departments  and  units.  The  role  of  know-  how  and  professional  competence  is  growing.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  the  attempts  of  enterprises  to  improve  productivity  with  short-term  actions,  such  as  personnel  turnover  and 
large-scale  lay-offs,  are  not  very  profitable  in  the  long  run  (Kari  2007).  Improving  productivity  via  employee  turnover  can 
even  be  a  handicap  as  regards  work  motivation  and  future  competitiveness  (Kari  2007). 

Despite  the  importance  of  productivity,  issues  related  to  the  measurement  of  productivity  have  still  not  received 
adequate  attention  (Singh  el  al.,  2000).  Singh  et  al.  (2000)  reviewed  studies  on  productivity  measurement,  the  majority  of 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  manufacturing  context  with  the  approach  of  statistical  analysis  focusing  on  macro-level. 
In  recent  years,  a  series  of  studies  have  been  done  which  empirically  examine  the  determinants  of 
(as  well  as  the  relationship  between)  worker  productivity  and  earnings  (Holzer,  1988). 

From  managerial  perspective,  productivity  measures  are  valuable  in  monitoring  the  progress  of  productivity 
improvement  and  identifying  targets  for  productivity  improvement  (Jaaskelainen  and  Uusi-Rauva,  2010). 

Most  universities  require  their  academic  staff  to  engage  in  teaching,  carrying  out  research,  publish  and  render 
community  service.  They  have  defined  level  of  performance  on  which  every  staff  is  judged  for  employment  and 
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promotion.  However,  the  level  of  productivity  of  the  academic  staff  in  many  private  universities  is  far  below.  Employee 
productivity  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  overtime  (Wangoli,  2010).  Armstrong  observes  that  when  employees  are 
unhappy,  frustrated,  uninspired  and  not  motivated,  their  level  of  production  is  low  (2007). 

Many  universities  have  few  professors,  senior  lecturers,  lecturers  which  imply  that  the  university  may  not  achieve 
their  goals  and  contribute  to  national  development  the  way  they  are  expected  to  do  due  to  lack  of  qualified  teaching  staff. 
There  are  several  factors  responsible  for  the  current  low  level  of  academic  productivity.  Some  of  these  factors  are  not  yet 
well  known  and  documented  which  this  study  intends  to  investigate  empirically. 

Employee/work  productivity  is  how  well  an  employee  does  his  or  her  job  to  achieve  organizational  goals  and 
objectives  (Jack,  2003)  and  could  be  perceived  as  a  function  of  the  interaction  of  ability.  Productivity  is  the  standard  to 
which  someone  does  something  such  as  a  job.  An  employee  could  be  performing  to  the  level  they  are  capable  of  only  if 
there  are  adequate  tools,  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  and  favorable  working  conditions,  helpful  co-workers, 
supportive  work  rules  and  procedures,  sufficient  information  to  make  job-related  decisions  and  adequate  time  to  do  a  good 
job.  The  contrary  scenario  may  yield  negative  results.  The  staff/  employee  are  conceptualized  as  the  people  who  work  for  a 
particular  institution. 

Work  productivity  is  measured  in  this  study  in  terms  of  teacher  performance,  commitment  and  resource 
utilization.  Teacher  performance  and  commitment  imply  effective  learning  outcomes  that  necessitates  the  teacher  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  areas:  command  of  theoretical  knowledge  about  learning  and  human  behaviors,  display  of 
attitudes  that  foster  learning  and  genuine  human  relationships;  competence  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  control  of 
technical  skills  of  teaching  that  facilitate  student's  learning  (Smith  2009).  For  the  teacher  to  perform  effectively  then, 
he  should  promote  student's  learning  through  creating  a  positive  learning  climate,  selecting  appropriate  instructional  goals 
and  assessments,  using  the  curriculum  effectively,  and  employing  varied  instructional  behaviors  that  help  all  students  learn 
at  higher  levels  (Ama  and  Ama,  2004).  According  to  Batey  (1953),  a  school  to  be  an  instrument  of  education  it  has  to  be 
staffed  with  teachers  who  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  in  their  teaching  subjects.  On  the  same  note, 
it  is  believed  that  in  order  to  achieve  pre-determined  educational  aims,  the  teacher  should  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  available  resources  (resource  utilization)  for  the  students  to  find  meaning  in  their  learning. 

In  view  of  George  and  Jones'  (2002)  contentions  that  there  are  three  key  elements  by  which  a  worker  perform  or 
become  productive,  these  are  then  considered  for  discussion  in  this  study  to  impress  more  on  work  productivity. 
The  key  elements  are:  (1)  direction  of  behavior  (the  many  potential  behaviors  a  worker  could  perform  that  the  worker 
could  actually  perform);  (2)  level  of  effort  (how  hard  does  a  worker  perform);  and  (3)  level  of  persistence 
(how  hard  does  a  person  keep  on  trying  to  perform).  Managers  expect  workers  to  actually  perform  (direction  of  behavior) 
by  being  motivated  to  come  to  work  on  time,  perform  their  assigned  tasks  dependably,  come  up  with  good  ideas,  help  other 
workers  and  avoid  paying  lip  service  to  quality.  Further,  the  gravity  of  the  workers'  performance  (level  of  effort)  is  also 
essential  to  emphasize  the  need  for  change  for  the  better  even  in  the  midst  of  obstacles,  roadblocks  and  stonewalls 
(level  of  persistence).  The  above  scenario  seemed  to  be  the  same  among  private  universities  in  Central  Uganda. 
However,  all  these  studies  left  gaps  to  be  explored  which  this  study  has  attempted  to  investigate.  Further,  to  isolate  factors 
affecting  employee  productivity  in  selected  private  universities  in  Uganda  and  to  investigate  the  motivation  tools  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  matter  in  the  study. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Most  of  the  successful  people  that  are  around  have  been  proved  to  be  very  efficient  time  managers  seen  in  their 
productivity  (Shadare  &  Hammed,  2000).  Since  productivity  involves  human  resources,  staff  personnel  management  must 
be  geared  to  attract,  retain  and  motivate  the  best  human  assets  available  in  private  institutions.  The  level  of  productivity  of 
the  academic  staff  in  many  private  universities  in  Uganda  is  far  below  (Kasozi,  2008;  Nambassa  2003).  This  failure  to  fully 
improve  on  work  productivity  in  the  private  University  may  lead  to  several  undesirable  outcomes;  promotion  not 
straightforward,  brain  drain  due  to  lack  of  commitment,  unclear  policies  in  remuneration,  lack  of  qualified  staff, 
high  labour  turnover,  unattractive  general  terms  of  service  and  working  conditions.  Many  universities  have  few  professors, 
senior  lecturers,  lecturers  which  imply  that  the  university  may  not  achieve  their  goals  and  contribute  to  national 
development  the  way  they  are  expected  to  do  due  to  lack  of  qualified  teaching  staff  and  inefficient  management. 

Therefore,  employee  productivity  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  overtime.  Armstrong  (2007)  observes  that 
when  employees  are  unhappy,  frustrated,  uninspired  and  not  motivated,  their  level  of  production  becomes  low. 
This  situation  was  also  revealed  by  Aacha,  (2010),  Sangaire,  (2007),  Kagubaire,  (2006),  Nyuakiiza,  (2005)  Mugeere, 
(2001);  Farrant,  (1997),  Catron,  (1996),  Kasaija,  (1991),  that  where  teachers  pay  is  very  low,  there  is  normally  de  facto 
recognition  that  the  labour  process'  in  schools  has  to  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  enables  teachers,  the  autonomy  to 
generate  additional  income.  It  is  persistence  is  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  universities,  since  unproductive  staff  members 
cannot  enable  the  universities  to  pursue  their  objectives  effectively.  It  is  however,  not  clear  whether  the  cause  of  the 
problem  is  related  to  academic  staff  productivity,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  ways  of  remedying  the  situation.  Thus,  the 
assumed  decline  in  employee  productivity  and  in  commitment  to  high-quality  work  performance  may  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  work  productivity  as  well  as  overall  efficiency.  Such  scenario  has  created  a  major  impact  in  private  universities  in 
central  Uganda  and  conceived  as  leading  to  poor  quality  service  delivery  in  terms  of  low  productivity  of  teachers. 
Hence  the  needs  for  this  study  investigating  the  importance  of  the  work  productivity  as  a  factor  that  enhances  academic 
staff  performance  in  private  Universities.  The  question  therefore,  what  is  the  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  academic 
staff?  Is  there  a  difference  caused  by  gender  in  the  level  of  work  productivity  of  academic  staff  in  private  universities  in 
central  Uganda? 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  academic  staff,  and  establish  the 
gender  difference  in  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  academic  staff  in  private  universities  in  central  Uganda. 

RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  study  were 

•  To  determine  the  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  academic  staff  in  the  private  universities  in  central  Uganda. 

•  To  establish  the  gender  difference  in  level  of  work  productivity  of  the  academic  staff  of  private  universities  in 
central  Uganda. 

Hypothesis 

The  study  tested  the  following  null  hypothesis  at  0.05  level  of  significance: 
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Hoi:  There  is  no  significant  difference  caused  by  gender  in  level  of  work  productivity  of  academic  staff  in  private 
universities  in  central  Uganda. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  study  design  was  a  descriptive  comparative  survey  design  involving  ex-  post  facto  design.  Descriptive  survey 
was  used  to  discover  differences  (descriptive  comparative)  and  to  provide  precise  quantitative  description  and  to  observe 
behavior  (Treece  and  Treece,  1973).  Utilizing  the  Sloven's  formula  the  actual  number  of  respondents  (665)  was  computed. 
The  purposive  sampling  technique  was  employed,  data  was  collected  from  four  private  universities  which  included: 
215  academic  staff  of  Kampala  International  University,77  academic  staff  from  Nkumba  University,  65  academic  staff 
from  Uganda  Christian  University,  and  37  academic  staff  from  Canvendish  University  using  2  sets  of  non-standardized  and 
research  devised  questionnaires.  Data  were  analyzed  using  the  percentages,  mean,  t-test  and  One-Way  Analysis  of 
Variance  (ANOVA)  at  0.05  level  of  significance. 

Table  1:  Summary  Table  on  Showing  Mean  on  Level  of  Work  Productivity  on  Respondents 


Category 

Mean 

Std  Dev 

Interpretation 

Syllabus  Completion 

3.11 

0.531 

Low 

Teaching  Preparation 

3.04 

0.486 

Low 

Time  Management 

3.03 

0.474 

Low 

Evaluation 

3.00 

0.498 

Low 

Resource  Utilization 

2.89 

0.633 

Low 

Research  and  Publication 

2.78 

0.514 

Low 

Community  Service 

2.67 

0.534 

Low 

Commitment 

2.59 

0.433 

Low 

The  findings  in  Table  1  indicate  that  all  the  respondents  merely  agreed  (all  the  mean  values  were  below  3.5 
but  above  2.5).  This  implies  that  as  far  as  syllabus  completion,  teaching,  time  management,  evaluation,  resource  utilization, 
research  and  publication,  community  service  and  commitment  to  the  university  was  concerned,  respondents'  level  of 
productivity  was  low. 


Table  2:  Independent  Sample  t-Test  Results  on  Difference  in  Work 
Productivity  of  Male  and  Female  Academic  Staff,  Level  of  Sig.  =0.05 


Measures  of  Work 
Productivity 

Gender 

Mean 

t-Value 

Sig 

Interpretation 

Decision  on 
Ho 

Teaching  Preparation 

Male 

3.05 

.680 

.497 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

3.02 

Syllabus  Completion 

Male 

3.11 

-.074 

.941 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

3.12 

Evaluation 

Male 

3.04 

2.044 

.042 

Significant  difference 

Rejected 

Female 

2.94 

Research  and  Publication 

Male 

2.80 

1.292 

.197 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

2.73 

Time  Management 

Male 

3.05 

.743 

.458 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

3.01 

Commitment  to  the 
University 

Male 

2.63 

1.546 

.123 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

2.56 

Resource  Utilization 

Male 

2.93 

1.879 

.061 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

2.81 

Community  service 

Male 

2.69 

.668 

.505 

No  significant  difference 

Accepted 

Female 

2.65 

*.  Correlation  is  significant  at  the  0.05  level  (2-tailed) 
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The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =.680,  sig.  =  .497)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  teaching 
preparation  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  3.05)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  3.02)  at  teaching  preparations. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  -  .074,  sig.  =  .941)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  syllabus 
completion  for  male  and  female,  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  females 
(mean  =  3.12)  were  better  than  males  (mean  =  3. 1 1)  at  syllabus  completion. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  2  .044,  sig.  =  .042)  is  less  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and  accept  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in 
Evaluation  for  the  two  gender  differed  significantly;  and  the  sample  means,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  3.04)  were  better 
than  females  (mean  =  2.94)  at  Evaluation. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  1.292,  sig.  =  .197)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  Research 
and  Publication  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  2.80)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.73)  at  Research  and  Publication. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  .743,  sig.  =  .458)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  time 
management  for  gender  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  3.05) 
were  very  slightly  better  than  females  (mean  =  3.01)  at  time  management. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  1.546,  sig.  =  .123)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in 
commitment  to  the  university  for  the  two  sexes  differ  but  not  significantly;  and  even  though  sample  means  in  Table  2, 
suggest  that  males  (mean  =  2.63)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.56)  at  commitment  to  the  university. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  1.879,  sig.  =  .061)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  resource 
utilization  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  2.93) 
were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.81)  at  resource  utilization. 

The  results  on  Table  2,  show  that  since  the  (t  =  .668,  sig.  =  .505)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in 
community  services  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  2.69)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.65)  at  community  services.  The  results  on  Table  2  conclude  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  work  productivity  and  gender  a  part  from  Evaluation  which  had  significant 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  academic  staff.  The  findings  conclude  that,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  male  and  female  academic  staff  in  terms  of  work  productivity  in  the  four  private  universities.  This  implies  that 
work  productivity  of  both  male  and  female  academic  staff  does  not  affect  the  way  motivation  tools  are  applied  in  the 
four  private  universities. 
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Hoi:  There  is  no  significant  difference  caused  by  sex  in  the  level  of  academic  staff  work  productivity  in  private 
universities  in  central  Uganda. 

Table  3:  Independent  t-Sample  Test  Results  for  Significance  Difference  between 
Work  Productivity  of  Male  and  Female  Academic  Staff,  Level  of  Sig.  =0.05 


Measures 

Sex 

Mean 

t- 

Value 

Sig 

Interpretation 

Decision 
on  Ho 

Work 

Productivity 

Male 

2.91 

1.267 

206 

No  significant 
difference 

Accepted 

Female 

2.87 

The  results  on  Table  3  show  that  (t  =  1.267,  sig.  =  .206)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05,  then  at  the  5  %  level  of 
significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  research  or  alternative  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  work 
productivity  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  3  above  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  2.91)  were  slightly  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.87)  at  work  productivity  when  at  face  value. 

Results  on  Table  3  conclude  that,  the  t-values  of  work  productivity  (t  =  1.267,  sig.  =  .206)  is  greater  than  a  =  0.05, 
then  at  the  5  %  level  of  significance,  accept  the  null  hypothesis.  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  work  productivity  for  the 
two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  of  work  productivity  in  Table  3,  suggest  that  males  were  better 
(mean  =  2.91)  than  females  (mean  =  2.87)  at  work  productivity  respectively. 

DISCUSSIONS 

The  Level  of  Work  Productivity  of  the  Academic  Staff  in  Private  Universities 

The  study  found  out  that,  the  level  of  work  productivity  was  interpreted  as  agreed  which  alludes  to  low 
productivity  (Table  1:  Mean  =  2.89)  indicated  that  most  academic  staffs  level  of  work  productivity  was  low  suggesting 
that,  there  was  no  commitment  in  teaching  preparation,  syllabus  completion,  evaluation,  research  and  publication, 
time  management,  commitment  to  the  university,  resource  utilization  and  community  service.  Generally,  Table  1  reveals 
an  overall  picture  of  professionalism  in  terms  of  teaching  preparation.  The  findings  are  most  probably  suggestive  that  most 
academic  staff  in  universities  do  not  prepare  their  lessons  before  teaching  students  as  the  sub-mean=3.04;  interpreted  as 
agreed  which  alludes  to  low  productivity. 

The  study  found  out  that  on  (Table  1:  mean  =3.11;  interpreted  as  agreed  which  alludes  to  low  productivity  of 
academic  staff.  The  findings  were  in  agreement  with  Namusoke,  (2007)  who  found  out  that  if  appraisal  interviews  are  well 
carried,  they  enhance  productivity  in  the  public  service  in  Uganda.  It  was  also  in  agreement  with  Ssenabulya,  (2007)  who 
reported  from  a  study  of  primary  schools  in  Kampala  District  that  teachers  involved  in  self-evaluation  keep  on  course  and 
hence  improve  their  performance.  Kikooma,  (2002)  found  out  that  unfair  evaluation  practices  breed  mistrust, 
lack  of  commitment  and  many  other  performance  implications  among  district  officers  in  Eastern  and  Southern  regions  of 
Uganda.  Theoretically,  the  findings  concurred  that  most  academic  staff  were  motivated  with  their  duties.  The  finding 
concluded  that,  academic  staff  were  motivated  to  evaluate  objectively  their  tasks  assigned  to  them  hence  implying  that 
academic  staff  was  intrinsic  motivation  towards  the  job  assigned  to  them. 

As  to  commitment  to  the  university,  the  item  rated  lowest  is  that  the  respondents  do  not  find  it  too  costly  to  leave 
the  university.  The  results  were  in  agreement  with  earlier  researchers  (e.g.  Duska,  (2008);  Cheng-Fei,  Yu-Fang, 
Liang-Chili,  Ing-Chung,  (2007);  Mosadeghrad,  Ewan,  Chang,  (1999);  Mullins,  (1999). 
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The  results  revealed  that  the  two  criterion  in  job  satisfaction  "the  relationship  with  colleagues"  and 
"the  relationship  with  the  family"  significantly  influenced  employees'  learning  commitment.  However,  this  was  clearly 
different  from  managers'  subjective  expectation. 

The  findings  were  also  in  agreement  with  Mosadeghrad,  Ewan,  Duska,  (2008);  Ubom,  (2002);  which  reveal  that 
results  of  the  paper  indicate  that  hospital  employees  are  moderately  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  committed  to  their 
organization.  Employees'  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  commitment  were  closely  inter-related  and  correlated  with 
turnover  intention  (P  <  0.001).  The  positive  correlation  between  the  two  was  expected,  but  there  was  also  unexpected 
correlation  with  turnover  intention. 

According  to  Keun.  (1994)  in  particular,  organizational  commitment  was  found  to  have  the  highest  influence  on 
effort  and  propensity  to  leave,  presenting  empirical  support  for  the  eminence  of  loyalty  as  a  motivational  tool  in  a 
collectivistic  work  culture.  Occupational  mental  health  has  been  linked  to  productivity  and  other  desired  organizational 
outcomes,  such  as  commitment  and  satisfaction.  Occupational  mental  health  has  been  linked  to  productivity  and  other 
desired  organizational  outcomes,  such  as  commitment  and  satisfaction.  Spence  Laschinger,  Heather,  Havens,  Donna, 
(1997). 

This  findings  are  in  disagreement  with  an  early  review  article  of  studies  on  turnover  by  Mobley  et  al.,  (1979) 
which  revealed  that  age,  tenure,  overall  satisfaction,  job  content,  intention  to  remain  on  the  job,  and  commitment  were  all 
negatively  related  to  turnover  (i.e.  the  higher  the  variable,  the  lower  the  turnover).  The  study  concurred  with  the  findings, 
that  commitment  to  the  university  depended  on  motivation  of  the  staff.  The  findings  conclude  that  most  staff  was 
committed  to  teaching. 

Though  not  that  impressive,  consequently  reveals  that  the  respondents  in  an  overall  picture  rated  the  level  of  work 
productivity  in  terms  of  resource  utilization  as  high  with  a  mean  The  findings  were  in  agreement  with 
(e.g.  Ibukun,  Akinfolarin,  Alimi,  2011).  The  study  further  reveals  that  most  of  the  physical  resources  were  well  utilized. 
Time  for  various  activities  in  vocational  and  technical  education  was  well  utilized  except  in  extracurricular  activities  and 
students  forum.  The  findings  conclude  that  most  academic  staff  utilized  the  university  resources  wisely  and  accordingly. 

In  the  same  vein,  Community  service  is  rated  agreed  with  a  mean  score  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  findings  suggest 
that  sub-mean  =2.67;  interpreted  as  low  productivity  indicated  that  most  academic  staff  had  time  to  participate  in 
community  service  besides  teaching. 

As  to  Research  and  publication  is  rated  agreed  which  alludes  to  unproductive  with  a  mean  score  as  shown  in 
Table  2  majority  of  academic  staff  carry  out  research  to  update  their  syllabus  in  class,  supervisor  student  work/research 
project,  publish  chapters  in  edited  books,  do  research  towards  publishing  conference  articles,  journal  articles  and  books. 
The  study  finding  further  suggest  that  most  lecturers  had  utilized  and  conducted  research  in  terms  of  book  publishing, 
journal  articles  and  student's  research.  The  findings  were  in  agreement  with  earlier  researcher  findings  such  as  of  Rosanna; 
&  Lindsay(1999).  Theory-wise,  the  findings  concludes  that,  academic  staff  were  productive  in  conducting  research  and 
publish  their  articles,  books,  present  journals  and  help  students  supervisor.  The  findings  conclude  that,  level  of  work 
productivity  of  academic  staff  was  agreed  which  alludes  to  unproductive. 
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Significant  Difference  Caused  in  Level  of  Work  Productivity  of  Academic  Staff 

The  study  found  out  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  terms  (teaching  preparations,  syllabus  completion 
and  Research  and  Publication)  for  the  two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =.680,  sig.  =  .497).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  teaching 
preparation  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2;  males  (mean  =  3.05)  were 
better  than  females  (mean  =  3.02)  at  teaching  preparations.  Syllabus  completion  for  the  two  sexes 
(Table  2;  t  =  -  .074,  sig.  =  .941).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  syllabus  completion  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly; 
and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  females  (mean  =  3.12)  were  better  than  males  (mean  =  3.11)  at  syllabus 
completion.  Research  and  Publication  for  the  two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =  1.292,  sig.  =  .197).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  Research 
and  Publication  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  2.80)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.73)  at  Research  and  Publication. 

The  study  found  out  that  there  was  significant  difference  in  Evaluation  for  the  two  sexes 
(Table  2;  t  =  2  .044,  sig.  =  .042).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  Evaluation  for  the  two  sexes  differed  significantly; 
and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  3.04)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.94)  at  Evaluation. 

The  study  found  out  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  terms  of  (time  management,  Commitment, 
Resource  utilization  and  teaching  preparation)  for  the  two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =  .743,  sig.  =  .458).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in 
time  management  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males 
(mean  =  3.05)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  3.01)  at  time  management.  Commitment  to  the  university  for  the 
two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =  1.546,  sig.  =  .123).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  commitment  to  the  university  for  the  two  sexes  did  not 
differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  2.63)  were  better  than  females 
(mean  =  2.56)  at  commitment  to  the  university.  Resource  utilization  for  the  two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =  1.879,  sig.  =  .061). 
Infer  that  mean  scores  in  resource  utilization  for  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in 
Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  2.93)  were  better  than  females  (mean  =  2.81)  at  resource  utilization. 
Teaching  preparations  for  the  two  sexes  (Table  2;  t  =  .668,  sig.  =  .505).  Infer  that  mean  scores  in  community  services  for 
the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  significantly;  and  the  sample  means  in  Table  2,  suggest  that  males  (mean  =  2.69)  were  better 
than  females  (mean  =  2.65)  at  community  services. 

The  study  on  Table  2  conclude  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  work  productivity  and  sex  a  part 
from  Evaluation  which  had  significant  difference  between  the  male  and  female  academic  staff.  The  findings  conclude  that, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  male  and  female  academic  staff  in  terms  of  work  productivity  in  the 
four  private  universities. 

Hypothesis  (Hoi) 

The  study  found  out  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  male  and  female  academic  staff  in  terms 
of  extent  to  which  the  tools  motivate  (Table  3:  t  =  0.188;  sig  =  0.851).  In  respect  to  mean  male  (mean  =  2.48)  and 
female  (mean  =  2.47)  had  no  significant  difference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  findings  presented,  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 
•     The  level  of  academic  staff  work  productivity  in  private  universities  in  central  Uganda  was  low. 
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•  There  was  no  significant  gender  difference  in  the  level  of  academic  staff  work  productivity  in  private  universities 
in  central  Uganda. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  The  study  recommended  that  productivity  measures  are  valuable  in  monitoring  targets  for  institutional 
productivity  improvement,  and  performance  in  order  to  retain  and  avoid  high  labour  turnover  of  the  staff. 

•  Universities  can  integrate  learning  opportunities  through  setting  goals  that  allow  employees  to  engage  in  problem 
solving  and  knowledge  acquisition. 
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